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ABSTRACT 



This report present results ^of the evaluation of Austin Independent 
•School District's 1974-75 Title L program for providing supplemental 

services to educationally deprived students. ^Special reading: instruction and 
support services were provided to students in sixteen eleiDen'tary schools. , 
Twelve of these schools comprised a component in which instruction was 
provided through reading laboratories; the other, four schools were ^ 
involved in a clas5rj;>oa-based program in which sjPecial assistance was 

provided to tethers in regular classrooms; a third program component 
was a special program designed to improve the vocabulary and general 
language skills childr.en in. neighSprlytfbds served by four Tifle I schools. 

Major cognitive objectives for the, program(i. e. , improved reading 
achievement) were achieved in both •elementary componeuit^ for kindergarten, 
second, third, "and fourth grade students, hut not for first ^rade 
students. Although. the conclusion must remain tentative until long- 
range studies of achievement gains can be completed, it does appear 
that over the short range 'observed this year, both ^ke reading lab • , 

^nd the classroom based programs were effective at improving reading 
achievement. The pre-school program appeared to-be affected by 
impleaentajiion problems such that objectives were clearly met at - ^ 

two school^,- but not at the other two. 

Levels of attai.Tment of program objectives in non-cognitive areas 
were mixed. -Self cqncepts of kindergarten' students improved slightly, 
those of fourth grade, students were higher -thiB year -than the:z were 
last year, but self concept test scores of third grade students did 
not change significantly from last year t6 this year. Attitudes toward 
school s'^owed no significant improvement during, toe school ye^r. 
AttendancT^ ratey were higher during the Spring of this year than they ^ 
had been during the same period .last year, but this change may be due 
to^ lower incidence of late-winter illness and/or a district program 
to in^rov^ attendance. Teachers* perceptions of appropriateness of 
instructipnal materials and parelit support for the learning endeavors 
of Title I students did not improve from Spring, 1974* to Spring, 1975. 

Although evidence of ef fectiven^ss^ of if he Title I program is not yet 
conclusive, there were no strong negative indications that the present 
reading progrtos are not working. It is hoped that studies of achieve- 
ment gains of Title I students j)ver periods greater than one year will 
provide clearer indications of the effects of the program. 
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DBCISJO^ QUESTIONS 



- . In proper context, decision questions are formulated by s/stem and pro- 
/' gram staff, vith techr^ical assistance *b:om evaluation staff, during the' 
procct^s of planning the in^lementation of a program. 'Evaluation serves 
the decis-ion-making process by providing information relating to these 
decision questions and making recommendations concerning continuation, 
expansion, or iitodif ication of the program'. Cltimate responsibility *for 
^ making the decisions rests wit|i the particular system and prog^ram sta£r ' , 
xttattiers charged with this responsibility. . ^ ' ♦ j ^ 

' Ibe process of farmulatiog an4 answering decision quest^.oaa for the AISD 
i;^tle I Program during the 1974-75 scHoal :^ear was circumscribed by the 
fact that approval from thfe Texas Education Agency for Title I funding 
•of an evaluation unit was'tiot obtained until the scfhool year had started. 
Adding to this original delay the time necessary for interviewing ap- 
plicants for the posltida of Project Evaluator and the time necessary 
for the person selected to assemfc^fe his sirpport staff, the Title I evaluation 
^ unit was not operational until the beginning of November. Due to this 
late start, the 197A-75 Title J evaluation was performed, without the 
benefit of a compreheMive , formal evaluation design in which decision 
questions would have been spelled out. .Thus the decision Questions pre- 
sented here are after- the- factv and probably do not reflect , the full 
range of questions which need to be answered. However, even' ttiough 

' the information obtained was less than what would have been obtained 
with a full year of local evaluation, tauch information was obtained 
rel-atfng to s'otae major decision .questions > These decision questions 
and recocmiendations concerning them aye presented in the toll-owing 
section. 

A. SYSTm-LEVEL OUESXIONS - 

- - ' • • 

1. Should th^ reading lab approach to remediation of Title I students * 
reading deficits be continued as presently implemented, modified, 
or discontinued? 

RECOhggNDATION: . . " 

The reading lab approach to remediation of reading deficits 
• should be continued without major oodif ipation. 

BASIS FOR RECOMMENDATION'; , . ^ 

^ ' With the exception of first grade, reading objectives for all 

grades were met or exceeded. In many cases*, gains for Title I 
students approached or exceeded one month per month of instruction. 
Pending studies of long-tenp (one schdol year or'nlore) gains of 
Title I students, it appears on the basis of what is known now, 
th#t the lab approach is successful at inproving the reading skills 
of Title I students. . 
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2* Should the Conmiaicatioa Skills approach to remediatioa of Title* » 
I students* reading .d-eficits he continued as presfeRtly impLemented, 
. modified, ,or discontinued? 

The Commnication Skills approach to .remediation of reading, 
deficits should b^- continued without major modification. 

BASIS^ FOR RECO^^^DATION * 

' • With the exception of first" grade, reading objectives for all 

'grades were met or '.exceeded.^ Average- gatns for students in this 
component tjended to be about equal ^o those obtained by students 
in the reading* lab component. Classroom observations comparing 
Comnjunication Skills classrooms with regular classrpoms in the 
other Title I schools showed sif^ificant and consistent difference's 
in both teacher '^hd student behaviors 'favoring the Communi- 
cation Skills classes. " Students in CommOnication Skills class- 
rdoms were less often inattentive and off task and were more 
often on t^ask tl^rv students in qla^srooms in the other- Jitle I ' 
• schools. leathers in Consziunicatlon Skills classrooms, spent 

tjiore time with individual students and maintained a more positive 
emotional climate 'than teachers- ijn the other Title I schbols. . ^ ^ 

' . > 
3. Should the Happy Talk program for imp?:Qving laogpage development 

of pre-school children in Title I areas be continued, modified, / 
or discontinued? 

RECOMMENDATION . , , 

. If the AlSD.^itle I program decides to implement pre-school . J ,^ '^^^^^^ 
during the 1975-76 school year, Happy Talk should be one of tho^ al tern^^e 
programs used. This recommendation is made with the stipulation - 
that pre-program and in-service graining for the project staff be 
' done more intensively than was the case this year^ and that pro- 
ject implementation be monitored through^ spot visits^of the f^roject 
poordinator and/or evaluation staff to J:he homes of participating 
children. 

PROGRAM LEVEL QUESTIONS 

1^ Should the Title I program meet additional or different needs^ from " ^ 
those now being served? 

BECOKMEnPATION 

Strong consideration should be given toi^nfeeting additional needs 
in at least three areas: (1) Pre-school education for Title I * 
children; (2) elementary grade .mathematics ; and (3) expansion. of 
the Title I p^rogram into eligible schools which are not currently 
receiving Title I services. . 



BASIS FOR -RECOMMENDATION 

Pre-school pragr^ms are coasisteatly' identified by. parents 
aad school st^ff as high priority concerns. ' In a survey 
conducted in Jii'ne, 1975, principals of Title I^schools 'Taijked 
p^e-8chool programs as the 'highest need, priority. Mathemartics 
programs for elementary grade studqntsj also are, consistently » 
tdentified as high priority needs ^ ranking just bdiind pre- 
school and' elementary reading programs. ^ 
* . 

Expansion of the pragramN into, other. school^ should be considered 
since there a^e schools presently not receiving Title I services 
in which student achievement levels are lower than those in • 
same- schools presently receiving Title 'I Services. 

Should the njanner in which Title T Aides are used be modified?- 

IlECOMMENDATION • . ' ' " 
' ' » 

Aides should" receive more in-pervi^:e training; if aides need 
to be assigned ^to more than^ one teacher, they should be as- 
signed to teachers at the same grade level, rather .than to 
teachers at different grade levels. 

BASIS FOR RECOMMENDATION 

The need for inore in-service training for aides was identified 
both by the principals of Title I schools and by th$ aides- 
themselves, , • /" 

r 

In general, aides indicated a preference foV assignment to a 
single teacher^ Those who had been assigned to teachers at 
different ^rade levels indicated preferences for assignments, 
to teachers at the^same level. 



PROJECT DESCRIPTIOtl 

• * * • 

PROGBAM DEgCRIPTION ' ' ' ^ , * 

TheESEA Title I Program in the Austin Independent School District 
is a continuing' program supported' by funds from the Department 'of 
Health, Education, and Welfare -through ty U.S/ Of fice of Eduction 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education. Act. Activities for the 
197A-75 school year were fundjed at a level of $1', 061, 000 for the regular 
appropriation," plus §105,000 unspent funds carried over frcnn previous ^ 
years,^for.a total o£ $1,166,900 available for supporting program^operapion. 
The purpose of ZSEA Title I is to^provide for the special educational 
n^eds, of educationally disadvantaged children in school attendance areas 
ha^ng high concentrations of children from low-income families* Title 
I programs are designed to be part of aja overall* compensatory education 
program involving the use of resources from a number of programs and^ : 
agencies, and are expressly intended to provide supplemental assistance 
over an4 above ,the regular school program. . ' 

« 

Participation of schdbls in^ the Title I program is determined on ther 
joint basis of economic and educational deprivation In the sprifig of 
each year, the principal at each elementary apd secondary school in AISD ^ 
is responsible ^or completing an economic survey of f^milie§ which, have 
children ia his school, reporting the percentage of -^families which meet 
^ the low-incoiD2 criteria. When these surveys are completed, the gtaff 
of the AISD Department of Development Programs compiles the results, rank- ^ 
ing schools frcsn the highest^to th 6 ^lowest percentage of economic de- 
privation and calculating the district average of percent economic deprivation. 
Any school which has a percentage of economic deprivation which is higher / 
than the district average is eligible to receive Title I services. Schools 
which h^ve a lower concentration of low-income families than the district 
average are not^ eligible and cannot receive Title I services. 

Within the subgroup of schools which meet th^ edonomic criteria for Title 
I eligibility, it is not necessary that all eligible schools be served; 
in fact, federal guidelines for Title I prggrams are vjery clear that Title 
I services are to be concentrfilted*in those area^ with 'the greatest" educa- 
tional need^ rather than spread thinly among all eligible schools. Thus 
the selection of the actual schools to be served from among those eligible 
is determined on the basis of educational need criteria. Each' of the 
eligible campuses ccsnpletes an educational survey, reporting the number of \ 
students at each grade level who meet the edujjational' need criteria .^(ustCally, 
reading one ©r more ye^rs below grade level).. This information, along 
with standardized test results and other available information, is used to 
dfitermine the Actual campuses a^d grade levels which can be^ served with 
the fuod^ that are available. • • • * 

Once the actual schools and grade levels to be served have been selected, 
the participation o'^f individCal . students in the Citle I program is determined 
on the basis of the student's meeting the individual eligihilUy. requirement 
established for his grade level, and the availability of services on the campus. 



la keeping with the 'intent df concentrating .services pn tho^e with th^ 
greatest need, it is ^t necessary that all eligible children on a given 
campus rece4.ve Title I services. Rather, priority is given to thos^ 
students with the greatest educational need, ^e.g*. , those whpse reading 
levela are two or more years below grade level are served before those y 
whose reading levels are one to^two years below gi^ade level. The're^are no . . 
econoittfc criteria for eligibility of individual students.* Tliat is,., a 
chll<r in'a Title \ school who is reading one or -mpre years Wlow gx^de 
level may receive Ti€le I services, regardless of .whether his family's 
income is $2,000 a year or $20^000 a year. 'J 

THe actual Title I program as implemented during the 1974-75 school yfear.was, 
built around^ three basic componertts , . each addressing the basic need of ' 
impxoviiig the basic communication skills of title*! stude;its. Descriptions- 
of these ^-on^onents are' presented below. _ , ^ . ' • 

^ ' , \ , ^ ' ■ • 

TX5MP0NENT I. COORBINATION FOR >DR£ EFFECTIVE LEARNING OF LANGUAGE SKILLS. ' 

^. ~ '. ^ ' ' ^ ' 

This component actually consisted of three distinct aspects: (1) A 
kindergarten program; (2> a reading" program for first thrpugh fourth ^ 
gVade students; and (3) a support services program. These -programs were 
run' in 12 bf the 16 schools which were serVed by Title I this year. The 
schools involved in this component and the -grades served are indicated - 
in Table 1. • • ' ^ 

Description of Specific Programs " . , • . 

Kindergarten. The kindergarten^ program emphasized two triajqt . areas: Oral' , 
language 'development axid basic concepts development. -Instructional' 
concentration for oral language development was provided through the use 
of Title I InstjTJCtional Aides who assisted classroom teach'fers through-' / 
individual and small group instruction with special materials designed 
to enhance the acquisition of oral language. Stress on development lof • 
basic concepts considered •■necessary for successful achievement in the first 
years cjf school was also provided through individual or sniall^group activities 
involving identified Title i children. 

Reading Program. The reading program in this component centered around a 
variety of lab-type approaches designed to provide diagnosis of specific 
reading problems, design appropriate learning experiences, aT:i^ evaluate 
student progress at regular int?ervals. Childfren were scheduled ioto the 
reading labs in small or large groups according' to individual neeas and 
school or personnel limitations. . The Learning Teacher Coordin^itor in 
charg-e of the lab wa6 assigned the responsihility of diagnosing problems^' 
and deve]U>ping individual plans for each stu^dent as well as providing direct 
instructional services. In many of the reading labs there. were also special 
reading teachers anH resource aides who provided dire'ct #3: easing instruction. 
As students in the lab deeded^less assistance, they weye returned^ to^ the * 
regular classroom with continuous follow-up services provided by the 
Learning Teacher Coordinator tb injure that *the individual "plans wer.e 
implciDented, ' ' . . ^ ^ * ^ ^ , 



Table 1 , 



f 

Schools, Grades, and Nuiabefs of Studenjts Seryed in 
.Coordination for More Effective Learning of Language Skills 

' . Cocaponent ^ 



) Number of Students Served Br^rade 



. |chool 


'Served' 


K 


t' 
. 1 


2 


3 


4 


dngraded 


Spec. 
Ed. 


. Served 


Allison 




44 


,159 


123 


108 


116 






'550 


Becker 


K-3 


53 • 


55 


96 


66 






10 


'300 


Cainpbejl 




69 * 


51 


11 


62 


66 






325. 


Govalle 




84: 


101 


58 


103 








.346 


Haplewood 














184 




184- 


Matr.ewfi 




L2 


8 


*14 


16 




: J 




50 


Meti ^ 




76 


67' 


88 


93 


94 






418 


Nonn^n 


• • 

• K-3 


23. 


^ 48 


36 


^'44 








151 


• » 

Oak Spring 


K-3 


6i 




89 


102 




> 




329 


Palm 


- K-4 


hf,. 


'42 


69 


'.71 


60 






290 . ■ 


Rosewood 


4 




r— 






53 






5-3 


Sims ^ 


■ K-4 


17 




49 


)45 


31 






193- 


Tom 

1 




490 


,)656'J 


69^ 


760 


420 


184 


10 


3189"" 



. " , ' - • . ^ - ' * '. 

y : ■ ^ ~ • { ' ' u ■ . • • • ■ • 

The actual rdnfedial and corrective systems employed in 'the readingjLabs 
'varied"c^64siderably from school to: school. Some labs us^d highly ^ 
structured, commercially available^ programs involving re'ading machines; 
:dtbers relied on structured i^rinted material; still' others used , • 
programsT that were*'d<w/eloped locally iy Title I ^d regular school staft. 
More detailed descrii>tioA o£ the ' rea&ing labs may b^ iound fin Appendix H. 

* ^ ♦ : 

' . . • • ; / ' • . 

Support Services. Guidance Counejors and -Community "Representatives were 
eiq>loyed to prdvide sftipport Bervice^tq tHis ^instru'ctional component. ♦ 4 
Counselors worked througTi a ftame^rork offiye baaic functions designed 
to assist Title I students in t^^ d^velopxaent pf skills A^pessary fo^ 
adequate functioning iiv^ the sodial^ ^educ^tic^nal,. mid vo^tiohal donmns; 
' (1) counseling; (2) consultation; (3) cbordfnat^oa; (4; communicacioQ-S 
and ^5) curriculum. The specific activities performed by ^counselors ^vMried 
from' campus to cdopus, vit|ifl|HiM|^4^grees of' iQV9lV^ment. with students,. 



parents, 'and school stai 



•Xotoflunity ^lepreseat^iveg acted ^8 a liaison between home and sthool.^ With 
aa^ist^nce from the couJiseloy, tppniunity Representatives "worked with'^ayent 
bf Titje I children iti an effort" to* enhance ^arent^parfcicipation in ^d 
support of the Title I progjam* ' - ^ • ^ " 

The pattern of Title I staffing for the component and. the estimated cost 
are presented in Tables ^ and J. The categories for co^ts presentei in 

Table 3 ii^y be explained follows: - • . , ' . : ' 

" « ■* 

Teachers - Learning Teacher 'Coordinators ari^Special Reading Teadjerg^ 



lnBtrucc3x>nal Related Personnel r Supervisor of Lear'nii^ Coordinators 
Supervisor of Instructional Aides,- Evaluation S tax ^: and 
'Instructional Administrative ClerksJ*^' 

Instructional i^ides - Self explanatyxry / . * " 

Pupil Seryic^a Personnelj^ Counselors, Communifcy Repres^entatives, 
vSup^visor of Counselors, Community Representatives. 

Materials, Equipment, Supplies ^- Qonsuma^le/Hon-consumable supplies, 
• ^udio- visual equipment, books, etc. 

Staf^ Development - Consultant fees for conducting pre-sjBTviTce and in- 

s^rviie workshop*. .... / : 1 ' " 

! • . * * * . 

- Miiceilaaieous - Piloting, travel, telephones, etc. 



I Staffing Pattern fox Coordination for More Effective Learning of Langxiage 

.9- 



ngtiage Skills 



School * ' 


Learning 
Coordinator ^ 


• 

Reading 
Teacher 


Instructional 
• Aide 


Guidance ^ 
Counselors 


' Community * 
Representativea 


Total 
; Instructional 
■ Staff 


Total 
>• Suppbrt . 
' Staff 


'Allison 


1 ' x> 


^ — 


5 


1 




- 8- 


z 


Becker ^ 


1* * • ^ 


2 


' T ^ 

.» 3 


l' 




6 




Campbell 


1 


■ 2 


4 


T 


• 

1 # 


*• 

7 


1 2 
I 2 • 


Govalle 


1 




. 4 


' 0 


• 


7 . . ' 




Maplewood ' 


; — « — 

1 * 


0 


* 1 


1 






2 


Mathews* 


1 \ 


0 




' - 0 / 


V 


2 


U 


Mete 




2 / 




0 




o 


1 
1 


• 

Norman * - 


1 


^ 1 


0 


1', 




.1 




Oak Springs 


' 1 ■ 


2 




1 




O 


0 


Palm 


s ■ 1 




2 


1 


■ 


5 


' 2 . 


» 

Rosewood 


0 


/ 


' 

Q- 


" 0 ' 


> 0 




■ 0 


Sims ^ 


1 . 


0 ' 


1. 


Xi 


1 ■ 




2 


Total 


11 • 


' — 7 n r 


27 


8 


10 


53 


/ • 

- L8 



^ 



O^hpr -staff for this componend^include: • 

1 Supervisor of Learning Coordinator (75% of time) 

1 Supervisor of -Instructional Aides . . 

1 Supervisor of Counselors and Community Represen^tives (757» of time) 
2^% Instructional Administrative Clerks 



:^ ^ Table 3- . . - 

Estimated Cost of Coordination .for More Eff«:tive 
Learaiag of Language Slclllo^ Coaipaaeat ^ 



« 

Type of Expenditure 


Title I Funds 
Expended ^Encuicbered) , 


"■Other Jtods 
Expei4e<i tEncundJered-) 


Total 

FVUTKiS 




Salaries //////// 


///////////. 


• » 

/////./> ///A- 


' 1 1 1 HI 


o 'Teachers 


^ 296,652.04 . 






^ Instructional . 
^ Relate^ P.ersorinel 


. 59,590.46 




59,590.46 • 


Instractibnal 
- Aides 


•119,956.16 \' 




X19,956.16 


4f^Pupil Services x 
Peifsoiinel 


167 ,217.56 t^- 




167,^17.56 


MateHals, fiquiprfent, 
aid SuDT'lies 


•79,665.35 




79,665.35 


5taff Developraent 


• 

3.321.50 




"3',321.50 


Misce^UaneDUs 


18,770.66^ 


t 




Total FuTids Expended 
(Encunibered) 


/ 

$•745,173.73. 




$745,173.73 



'> Computation of Cost of 5ubcc^pone!it 
• Per Participant 



Total Cost 
(All bMnds) 



^« Cost Per Participant 



. Total Participants 
Total Colv (e) $745>173«73 . 

Tgtal Col. Ca) ' • 3111 ' - • 



. $ 239.53 



COMP<^£H:]f TL. COMWJHICATION SkAlS * / . - - 

Lllie the Cootdinatioa for More Eff^tive Leamipg /component, this^compolient , 
cao be thought if as consisting of three distinct aspects: (1) a( kinder- 
garten program; (2) a first tHrough fourth grade reading program; Vu>^, (3)"* 
a support services prc^ram, in addition to regjilar Title T funding, the 
f6ur school's involved in this cofeponent received Hpdel Cities funds which 
were used ta-pay salaries of additional Instructional "Aides. The schools 
Involved in this component the gra'des served are indicated in Table 4, 



Description of Specific Proferams . \ 

■Kindergarten. Like the kin^rgarten program in t"he Coordination for More 
.Effective Learning componeaf, the Conaainication^ Skilly ^indergai;ten program 

used Instruc'tional Aides ti assist regular teachers in the enhancement of 
* oral langxiage developn^nt^and basic skills acquisition. In addJ.tion, 
' attecftion was given to listening ccsnprehension, visual discrimination, 

and prewriting skills through the use of assessment insjtiruments developed 

by the Educational Testing Service. fV * 

■ ,. ■ . ■ \ : ■.: . 

Reading Program. Tne first through fourth' grade reading program in Com- 
laLmication §kills was classroom, rather' tha^KE-^^^^^ based. Based ^ 

on the philosophy that every teaoher is a reading teacher, the Comaunication 
Skills Program provided training to teachers and aides, as well as assistance 
from the Learning Coordinator^ planning ^classfocmi manageiaent strategies, 
developing classroom environments ci'onducive to learniiig, and using all^^ 
•subject areas* as content vehicles for the teaching of readings 



Support Services. The support service aspect of the Consounication Skills 
component was essentially the same as that for the Coordination for More 
Effective Learning Component* "Guidance Counselors and Community Repre- 
sen^tafives worked to improve social skills of Title 1 ^tudents and to 
^^Jc^ .^enhance the relationship between home and -school. 

The pattern of. Title I staffing and- the estimated cost for thi^ component 
are reported in Tables 5 and 6. The categories for costs in Table 6 are 
th# same as those in Table 3./ ' > - 

* ; . ' ^ / ' ; • • ^ 

• ' * COMPOHEHT III> ' HAPPY Ui^ 

>/ The Happy Talk component was closely related to the Commnication Skills 
Program, in that it served children from the same 'four school neighbor- 
hoods, and shared project coordinators, Consaunity Representatives, and 
^Hodcl Cities fundsi The nuda>er of children served in this component is 

Reported in Table 7, ' * * * . 

* ^ 

<^ 17 ' 



. Table 4 



Schools, Grades, and Kuni^ of Students 
Served in Conisaunication S^c|lJLs Coc^onent 



Sehool 


Grade 
Served 


k 


1 ' 


2 


3 


r 

4 


Ungraded 


"Spec , 
Ed. 


Total 
Ser-ved ' 


Blacksbear 


K-4 • 


40 


70 


74r 


58 


68 • 






310 


BrookB 


K-4 


47 


■^71 


62 


58 


7^ 






309 


Ortega 


K-4 


40 


44 


64 


42 


51 






241 


Zavala 








1 


• 




258 




258 ' 






124" 


1^ 


200 


158 


193 


258" 




1118 



ERIC 



18 
• 12 



1 

* * * 

Table 5 ' ' , 

Title I Staffitog Pattern for Coor*LnatioQ tor 

CosasLmication Skills Cocipon^at f 



School 


Learning 
Coordination 


. 1 
Reading . 

Teacher 


las true tiooal 
Aides 


Guidance 
Counselors 


CosEzsinity 
Representatives' 


Total 
Instructional 
Staff 


- Total 
Support 
Staff 


Blacikshear 


' 1 


. d 


5 




« 

1 


. ' ' 6 « 


2 


Brooke 


1 


0 


4 


1 


1 ■ 


'■ • 5 


■ 2 


Ottez& 


1 


0 


.4 


1 


1 


5 


2 


Zavala 


1 


. 0 


5 • 


1 


1 


, 6 


2 


TOI&L 


' 4 


^0 


18 


> 

4 


4 


- 22 


8 



Otiyr Staff for this coaiponent include: 

1 Cosmainication Skills Supervisor (757. of tiiue) . _ ' ^ 

1 "Supervisot of Learning Coordinator (257. of time) ^ 

Jl Supervisor of Counselors and Cranjunity Representatives (257.^. of time) * • 

'A\ Instructional Adiainistrative Clerks *~ * ' 

/ • • ' • . 

- .~. , • •. • .. • 20 

o 19 ' . • . 



1 ^ 



Table 6 
ComrramlcatioQ Skills 



Type of Expenditure 


Title I Funds 
Expended (Encumbered) 


Other Funds 
©coended (Encujnbered) 


Total 


Salaries if'///// 


/////////// 
///////////> 


'/////////// 
///////////- 


■ I'l I ( ! f 


Teachers 


$ A4,810.54 




5 44,810.54 


Instructional ' * 
Related Personnel 


29,028.78 


< • 


29,028.78 • 


Instructional 
Aides 


- 70,617.35 


. 49,000.00 •• 


119,617.35. 


• — ^ t 

^ Pupi] Services 
Personnel 


• 

74,582.95 




74,582.95 


Materials, Equipment i 
and^UOTlies 


22,111.15 




22,111.15 


Staff DevelOTxnent 


628.00 




628.00 


Kiscellan^us 


'6,-639.74 • 




6,639.74 


Total Funds Expended 
(Enciunbered) 


^ 248,A18.51 


$ 4$,odo.6\) 


? 29-7,418.51 



Comoutation of Cost of & 
Per Particioant 




nent 



Total Cost 
(All f\jxds3 



« Cost Per Partipipaiit 



Total Participants 
Total Col. (e) % 297.418,51 

Total Col* (a; 1143 



m % 260^21 



Hat>py Talk is designed to help parents of pre-school children (age 2 to 4) 
work wijth their children to improve their langixage acquisition. Hie 
Coaminity Representatives from each of the four schools, working vith 
approximately 20 families each, made weekly visits to the homes of part^L- 
cipating children. On ea9h visit, the Commugiity Representatives would 
bring a toy pod/ or books to be left in the home, and would demonstrate 
to the parent how the parent could use the toy or. books in instructive 
play with the child. Training \ox the Comnwnity Representatives was 
provided by the Supervisor of Happy Talk at the beginning of the program 
and during weekly meetings held throughout the course of the program. 

* 

The staffing pattern and the estimated costs for this ct>nq>onent are 
presented in Tables 8 and 9. 



- Table 7 ' 
Number of Children Served in Happy Talk CompoDent 



\ 

School 


^Number of j 
Students 


Bl^ckshear 


20 


Brooke 


r- 


Ortega * - . 


' 20 


Zavala 


19 


Total 


78 ■ 



Table 8 

Title,! Staffing Pattern for Hap^y Talk Component 



Schools 


Coimminlty 
Representative 


Blackshear 


' 1 (k'tim^) 


• 

Brooke- 


1 time) 


Ortega 


. 1 (k time) 


Zavala 


1 (k time) ' 


Total 


4 . 



Other staff fot this coti5)OQent include: 

1 Supervisor of Happy Talk^ (25% (jf time) 

1- Instructional Administrative Clerk (25% of time) 



16 



23 



0 



Table '9 
Happy Talk 



. Type of Expend it xire' 


llLxQ iJ. ruixis 
Expended vEncumbered) 


Vuner runas^ 
Expended (En'cujnbered) 


; ^\inds • 


Salaries i / f / i / 1 1 


1 1 1 1 '1 1 1 I'l 1 1 > 


'///// ///'/'//> 


• nil 1.1 


X Teachers 


% i)'.oo > ' . 




$ 0^00 


Instructional 

Related per^nnel 


c' ■ 

, J, AOs! 01 




■ 5,Ab5.01 


•Instructional 
Aides 


l58v3o 




158.-00 


P\ipil Se'rvlces 
Personnel 


t ' > 

9,oi8;p/* 




• 9,018.42 


Materials, Equij^ment, 
and Suoffiies 


38?. 50. 


10,000.00 


10,385.50 


Staff Development , 


62.50 " ■ 


* 

N 


• 62.50 


Miscellaneous 


5A2.75,' 




• , 842.75 


Total^I^inds Expended 
(Encumbered ) 


$15,872.18 


s 10^000. do 


$ 25,872.18' 



Computation of Cost 'of Subcomponent 
Per Participant ■ 



Total dost 
(All b'unds) 



« Cofet Per Farticipant. 



Total Participants ' 
•. , TotarCeO^. (e) $ 25,872.18 - 



$ 331.69 



Total Col. (a; 



78 



24 , 

17 



/. 



EVAIAJATIOH DESCRIPTION ^ , .j^ ^ . ' — . 

Por reasoAs' discussed fibove in .the Decisiorf Questions section",' the. 
1974-75 evaluation of the Title I program was not performed within* 
the framewdr^f of a cpn^tehensive#,evaluation design based on the AISD* 
dPO evaluation model, ^ihce the Title I program was well und^r way" « 
before the evalifation sta^f could b.ecome opgtational J^he 'specific ^ 
Input and process objectives fqr th^ program' coul^ not be f ormixl^ted,\ 
Outcome objectives for the program, although they had b,een "established 
* pi^ar to the starts o£^ school by Title I administrative staff, were no 

;ionge^ appropriate by the time the evaluatioii^ staff was hired because . 
of changes "in tfhe achievement testing schedule and because some of the 
objectives referred to instrumeTits which were to have been developed 
Sy the* evaluation staf-f. Thusithese outcome objectives wepfe . rewritten 
by the Project Evalua'tpr to reflect the necessary chapges while still' 

:preservihg tne .original intent. Because of ♦tife constraints imposed 
by, limited time and resources, priority was* assigned to^collecting and, 
analyzing data. relating to the outcome objectives, while •documenting 
-i^ijJuts and processes through systematic, observations and questionnaires 
in order. to establis,h' baseline informafcioti for the following year's 
€^aluation. An ove«jlew of the outcome objectives and evaluaftion pro-, 
cedures for e^h oi tne three cdmponeots Ip presented in Tables 10, 11, 
and 12. ' . ' . . ^ . ' . - 



\ 
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Instrrtacnt 



Coordl^iatlcm for More Effective Learoiag of 
l^juage Skirt e ^ 

Table 10 ' ^ \^ 
tlac» and He^hpda 



Persons ^Respons^le 
for f^lloctl«^n 



Atxalyslf 

Tccholques 



Pertcn 
Eespcnal^ft 
for Analyiis 



-CD 



,An average gala of .7 
Qoath grade equivalent 
per ooncb of instruc* 
*tlon in IcaovTedge 
*of vocabulary by 2-4 
grade studenta 

^a« First grade students 
vill deaoQStrate 

• - basic knowledge of 
vocabul*ary by scor- 
ing an average gtade 
equivalent within 
one ponth. of that 
. expected for students 
in eighth Donth 
first grade', ' 



<2) 



-1 



An average gaTn oi ,7 
oonth gra<ie equivalent 
per Donth ^of instruc- 
tion tn word and sen^ 
Cence cocprehenslon In 
reading by 2-4 grade 
students 

a* First grade* students 
will ddoonstrate 
word and-^^entCRce 
coogrehenslon in 
^ reading by scoring^ 
average grade equlva 
lent within one oonth 
, of that expected 
for students In 
•ighth Bonth of 
'first grada. 



California Achleveoeht* 
Test^ (Vocabulary Subtest) 



California Achleveoent 
Test (Vocabulary SObteat) 



U^lfornta Achleveoent 
est (Cosprehenslon 
* Subtest) 



California Achleveioent 
Test (Cosprehension 
Subtest) ^ 



Pre-tesJt - Oct., 1974 
Post-teat - Feb.,. 1975 

\ 



Single adnioistratioa, April, 
1975 ' • 



Pre-test - Oct., 1974 
Post-test - Feb., 1973' 



Single- adsioiacratloa; April 
1975 ' 



Evaluacors 



E valuators^ 



£va.luators 



Evalaat6rs 



Distribution 
^tatiatica 



Distribution 
Statiatica 



Evaluatoct 



Distribution 
Statiatlca 



Distribution 
"Statiatics y 



Svaloator^ 



Eval^tora 



Zyaluatora 
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Tlc^s and Kethodt 
of 

DatA Collection 



• (3> An average, 6 points 
^ Sain in coe^rehenslon 
of basic concepts by 
> Kindergarten students - 

(4) Significant incr^e 
in self •concept by 
studel^ts in third 
and fourtfi grades 



o 



(4) b* Slgniflfcant ioprove* 
ocht;- In attires ' 
tovas^ sdioal in 
third an4 fou»ib 
^ grades . ^ 

(4) c* Sig^t^cant Increase 
in se^tVconcept by 
Xindergarten students 

^5> Title I students vi;.l 
stud^io laaterlals ap* 
prcJj^te fSr the I;: 
infract local levejl to 
a greater extent In 
. Spring, 1975, th^tf- ip 
Spring, 19>A. ' 

V 

(6) Significant Increase li) 
aaount of hoae support 
* of learnlEg endeavors of 
Title ^ stS^eats. ^ 

^ (7) 'IX incr^se Sn atten- 
dance rates in ac least 
60X of Title I schools. 



Boeha Tes.t.of Basic 

Concept 



?lers*Harris Self -Concept 
Scale 



S^cbool Sentioent Index 



Prlcary Self tonCept 
Test 



Teacner (Juestioanalre 
/ 



Teacher Questionnaire 



District Attendance 
Report , 



Pre- test - Sej^t-, 1974 
Post-te^t - Jan., 1975 . • . 

Fre-test - Hov., L&f4 ' 
Post-test - 

Prertest • Kov. , 1974 
Post-test - AprU, 1975 

Pre-teat;- Kov., 1974 ^ 
Post-tftst - April, 1975 
April - May, 1^75 ' ' 



7 



April - Kay, 1975 



^ 4th*& 5th slx-veeks periods 
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Fersooi RespozisibU 
for Collectipn 



^ 'Analysis 



Person 
&tspcnjibla 
for A^^iytit 



^valuators 



Svaluatora 



£valnat03;p 



Evaliiator 



Svaluator 



Evaluator 



Evaluator 



T-Test Correlated 
observations 



Dlstrlbdtltfn 
Statistics 

Analysis of Variance 



Distribution ^ " 
Statistica * ^ 
Analysis, of Variance 



Groups X Trials 
Analysis of Varianca 



JOne-tailed T-test 



One-ulled T-test ' 



Computation of raeaW 
X erf attendance 



XvaluatoiT* 



' Zvalnators - 
Evaluators 

Zvalciatorijf 
' Evaluator . 



Evaluator 
Evaluator 
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f Usi^ta Collectiqa aad^t^lysU Oversow 

C(>sraoolca^ioo SkilU ^ 
Table U 

Tlaet 4ad Kethodt ' . , <^ 

. of Tereoos £espoaslbie 



Data Cot!#erloa 



* ' \ Per»cn • ^ 
aespciuibit 



"(1) 'jIa avexftge gain of .7 
«^ath srad# equlvkleoc 
- saoach of lostruc- 
tlQa in basic ksovledge 
of vocabulary hj 2-4 
grade^ atudeota 

(i) ^ a* Flrsc grade students 
^ vilX deooostrate 
basic knowledge of 
vocabulary by scor- 
ing ao average grade 
equivalent jiHthla 
otite aoath of that 
y expected for studenti 
in eighth oontb of 
fics^ grade. 

,(2)* An average gain o4 .7 
conth grade equivalent 
per Bonxii of instruc* 
Hon in vord sen- 
tence coGprehension in 
readily b^ 2-4' grade 
students 



^<2X a«iFirst grade students 
vill demonstrate 
vord and sentence 

- co=pfehension in 
% reading by scoring 

average grade e^^iva 
lent vithin one oooth 
of t!hat expected 
' ' for Students in 

- eighth aonth of 
firat ^radfa. 



Calif omia^fl||b iev^ent 
Test (VocaJ^^ry Subtest) 



*Califomii Achieveaent 
Teat (Vocabulary Subtest) 



California Achievesent 
Test (Cosprehensioa 
Subtest) 



California Achievement 
Test (CoQpr^en^ioo 
Subtest) 



?re-test - Oct,, 1974' 
Post-test - Feb., 1975 



Single adaf n( stiactioa, April, 
1975 



Fre-test - Oct.; 1974 
Post-test - Feb., 1975 



Single- adainiscratioa, April 
1975 



^valuators 



Bvaloators 



Evaluators 



Evalu^tors 



Diatri^^tibn 
Statistics 



DistributiM 
Statlacics 



Distribution 
Statistics 



Dis^lbutioa 
Statistics 



Zvaluatois 
gvaluators 



Cvalutort 



Svaloatoz^ 



of 

lUtA Colleceioa 



O) ^r»ge ^ points | 
. of buic coacepts.by J 

1^^4) Sisaific«t loci;e«»e| 
ia ftlf-x«cept by J 
gtadeat* in ^Ird ? 
and ifoortii ^ndes 

» >^ beat la «ttltsjde« 
toward- school la 
third aad fourth 

(4) c. Sisalfl^^ ia<^e*«e 
iff je^f'^cbac^t by 
K> Kladcrg*rtfta ^todeatjf 

<S) Slshificmat iacr^e | 
' la Asooar pf-Ho^e I 
tijppoxt of learplc^ 1 
eadeavor of Title I ' ] 
ttoden'ts ' | 



Botha Test of Basic 
Coocapt 



^iers-Bsrrls Sejf-Copcepd 
Scjdft I 



School Seatiaeat ladex 



?r1n«ry S«l£ Cooc^t . 
test 



Tescbef C^estloasslre 



Pre-test • Sept., 1974 
Pc^t-test - 4tii*i 1^75 

Pre-test - Sov. , 1924 
Post- test - 

Pre-tftst - Bov., 1974 
n?ost-test - April, 1975 

Pre-tist - «ov., 1974 
"Post-t*st - April, 1975 
'April.- Kay, 1975 
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Tersoas BespoaslSle 

for Coltgetlen w 



Analyjla 

Techatques_ 



Perscn 
SLespcoJlble 
for Analysis 



Evaloators: 



Evaloators 



Svaluators 



XTsloator 



Evaluator 



T-T^st CorreUtsd 
observatioos - 



Dlxtrlbacioa 
Statistics 
Analysis of Variftaca 

Distribhtioo 
Statistics 
AaalysU of Vsriaaca 



Groops>X Trii^^ 
Analysis of Variaaca 



Ooe tailed T-test 



Evalctatapa 
ZvaloAtors 
Evaltt&tors 

m 

Evaloators 
Svaloator 
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Table 12 

Dau Coll^tloa aiid Aoalytls Overview 



Happy Talk 



Oblfcettve 



Tlaes and Kechoda 



Peraoos Respoaaible 



Analysla 
Techniques 



Person 
RespcoJlble 
for Analysis 



to 



(1) Title I scudeata, aged 
2-4, vlU deaoodcrace aa 
Ificreaaed icsbuledge of 
vocabxzXary 

(2) Title I scudenta, aged 
2-4, 'Will deaoaacra^ an 
l&creaaed coocrol - 
syntax 

(3) Tide I stxidenta, aged 

^ 2-4, vlU deao&a trace an 
Incroaaed knowledge of 
baalc^ concepts 

(4) ?areata' racltiga of the 
tlse apenc readl:^ and 
playing vich tbelr 
children will abow an In 
creaae of JiOX 

C5) ?arentAl support (for d 
learning objectives o^ 
Project Happy Talk) will 
deannstrate a lOX la- 
provcaeBit 



Pcabod^ Picture Voca- 
bulary 'Te%t 



Z d «c a t i o najC^ s 1 1 rig 
Service Clrcua Test 



AISZ Kindergarten 
Screening Test , 



Parent Q»eaa>4i^^^4rfe^ 



rare£*c QueatlouXtalre 



lodivid^ll/ adzirtistered Pre- 
test J»ovcai>er, 1974 
Post-test May, 1975 

Izidi^d^l/ aduiniatered 
Pre- test Hovesbtjr, 1974 
Post-test Kay, i975 



Indl^rid^Aally adsinlatered 
Pre- test Koveaber, 1974 ^ 
Poat-ccat Kay, 1^75 / 



Pre teat Soveaber, 1974 
Post-tert Kay, 1975 



Pre* test Kovesber, 1974 
i»oet-teat Kay, 1975 



Swpexvlaor of Happy Talk 



S ape rvla or of Happ^Ialk 



Supervlaor of Happy Talk 



Supervisor of Happy Talk 



Supervlaor o£ Happy talk 



Correlated observa- 
tions t-teat 



Correlated ^aerva- 
tioaa t-teat 



Correlated observa- 
tions t'-teat 



Correlated ^aerva- 
tlop t-tea*t 



Correlated obaervaA 
tlona t-test 



Proj^t ^valuator 
Project £ valuator 
Project Eyalu^or 
Proj^t ^valaator 

Project Evaloa^tor 
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COHTEXT DESCRIPTIOll 



■ •■ \. ■ ■ -' ■ ■: 

The coatejit is defined in thl^'AISD's evaluation model a^ that' portiori^ 
of the program .situation over which*^ progranr has no control. The 
context of the ESEA Title I Project is described here so' that _all data, 
conclusions, and recocao^ndations which follow may be considered in re^ , 
^ latlon to all the non-project variables existing simultaneously \/tth 
project influences* ' . ' - 



Demographic Data 

Table 13 presents the general demographic data for the 16 Title I 
schools. All schools, are below district averages for mean family income 
and ebove district averages for percentage of minority group students 
enrolled (with the exception of Mathews Elementary SchooJ,). 



Achievement Data ♦ 

Student achievement levels for"l974-75 Title I Project"' el e-- ^ 

mentary schools were below the expected achievement level as illustrated 

by the follcwing data: , ^ ^ ^ 

I* Fifty-four percent of" first grade stu'dents in Title I 'schools 
had scores which were below the 50th percenti^ on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, administered in 'October, 1974. 

2. Seventy-nine percer^t of second grade students in Title I schools 
had scores on the California Achievement Test,,ievel 2, Form 

A, administered in February, .1974, which were below the expected 
grade equivalent of 2.6. 

3. Seventy-two percent of second grade students in Title I schools 
•scores on the California Achievement Test, Level 2, Form A, ad- 
ministered in February, 1975, which were below the expected grad 
equivalent of 2.6. 

7 ■ / • 

4» i^ghty-five percent of fourth grade students la Title I schools 

> had scopes on the C^ifornia Achievement Teat, Level 3, Form A, 

administered in Fe^^ca^ry, 1974, which were below /the expected 

grade teijuivalent* of 4/6. - , ' 

5. Sighty'^fQj^r^ percent of fourth grade students in Title I ^schools 
, . - hAd' scores on the California /Achievement Test, Level 3, Fotm A, 
administered February, 1975, which were below the expected 
grade equivalent of 4.6. / , ' 



3G ■ 



School Personnel , . . 

The ethnic composition of the professi^onal staff in each Title I school 
is presented in Table X4. Generally, these faculties consist of a 
larger percentage of minority group members than the district as a wKole 
Ther- percentage of minority group fapulty numbers is, however, 'generally 
lower than tiie percentage of minSidty group students in Title I. schoofs. 
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Table 13 Earollment 1974-75 (October*^ 1974) . 



i 



School 


EnroUisent 


lfex»-Amer* 


* 

oXacK 


vluUCt 


Z ^conomio,' 


Allison (K-4) 


615 


^ 81Z 




• • AT 




Becker 


470 


69Z 


IZZ 






Blackshear 


» 519 


3Z * 




h 
U 


Oft 07 


Broblce (K-4) 


384 


99Z ' 








CaBTobell (!:-4) 


425 




f 97Z 


U 


00«*T*t 


Govalle (K-3) 


450 


• 75Z 




f 

AT 




Maplewobd (K-3) 


257 


15Z 


1 h% 


OA 




Mathews '(K-3) 


177 


23Z 


81 






Metz »-4V 


463 


. 98Z 




XA 


M AA 


Hornan (K-3) 


208 


0 


luoz 


U 




' Oak Springs (K-3) 


■ 371 


IQZ 


o9Z 




7Z • 


Ortega (K-4) 


404* 


' 39Z 




' AT 
HA 






'KOI 


98Z 


' 0 


2Z 


*^ 96.41*^ 


Roscvood (4) 


76 


3Z 


97Z 


0 . 


53.84 


SlQS (K-4) ^--^ 


397 


9Z 


91Z 


0 


88.58 - 


Zavala (Nongraded) 


• r 

'447 ' • 


9~Qr^- 


7Z • 


3Z 


92.39 


♦ 

District 


30460 


24Z . 


' i6Z 


60Z 
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Table 14 Ethnic CoBpositlon of Faculties (April, 1975) 

1- 



. School 


vex. -Amor. 


■ BldcTt 




Total Nuffljjer 


Allison 


171 


19% • 


64% 


> t 


Becker 


^ 162 


24% 


60% 




Blackshear 


/o 


' 38% 


J 

621 


29 


Brocrtce 


362" 


■ 12% ' 


52% 


25 • 


Caapbell 


0 


33% 


■ 67% ' 


33 


Govalle 


•29% 


18%. 


52% 


44 


Haplcwood' 


0 


23% 


r 

'77% 


22 


Mathews - 


0 


28% 


73% 


• .14 ••. 


Metz 


34% 


17% 


49% ■ * " 


35' 


NonssQ 


57. 


\ 42%' 


53% " 


19 


Oak Springs 


• .0 


44% 


•57% 


23 


Ortega 


21% 


21% 


58% 


29 


Pals • 


30% 


16% 


54% • 


30 


Rosewood 


0 


* 55% 


< 

44% 


9 


SIbs 


3% 


34% 


62% 


29 


Zavala 


40% s 


12% 


48%> 


25 


Dlfttrlet 


az 


' 18% 


74%- 






' fx. 
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OUTCOME OBJECTIVES . * ' • 

' if** 

Ttie followitig pages briefly outlioe the- stated objectives of tKe 1974- 
75 ESEA. Title I Project. ' These objectives e^re stated separately for 
the schools in the Coordination for More Effective Learning 5f Language 
Skills pfograo, in the Conaaanication Skills program, and in th? Happy 
Talk- program. 

For -each individual objective, there is a deCailed statement of that- 
objective, a statement i*of the level of attainment for that objective, 
4nd an overview' of the evidence relat^ to the level of attjainment. 
The readerj^s referred to the appropriate Appendices which include 
We technical reporting of tHe data . collected corresponding to ' 
eitc^ objective. ' . 



OBJECTIVES OP COORDINATION FOR MORE . 

EFFECTIVE LEARNING OF LANGUAGE S^LS COMPOITSNT 
. * ^ ft . 

Tf COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES , " ^ 




1. > IMPROVED KNOWLEDGrtS?* BASIC CONCEPTS 



. Kindergarten students will; demonstrate a 'comprehfenaion 
,ic concepts by scoring an average 6 joints gain between 
^t-test administrations of the^Boehm Tes-t of Basic Con- 
cepts'. \ ' 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT: Achieved 



EVIDENCE: " 

'The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts Was administered to Title I 
Kindergarten children as- a pre-te'st in Septeirijer, 1974, and 
«s a postrtest in January, 1975. The average scores were 27.2 
And 33:7, -respectively. ' Thus, the average gainf of .65 points 
the fjffur months of instruction between the two tests slightly 
excee^Ts the level specified in the outcome objective, . 



IHESDVED KHOHEEDGE OF VOCABULARY . , v. : , 

EllgllJIe TiHtle I students ia first grade are served hy. 
the Title I Ijistruetiohal* program will demonstrate a basic 
Ucnowle^ge of vi5c#biilary by scoring an average grade equivalent 
within one tnontfa '^of that e^cpected for students in the eighth 
ipaontl^ of first grade as meas.ured^ a single administration 
of the California Achievement T^stXyocabulary Subtest) in 
April* 1975^ 

Eligible Title I stxidents in/s^Mnd, tixir'd, and fofcrth gr^es 



wfag.are served^by the Title I^^Estructional program will de- 
monstrate a basic knowledge, of vocabulary by sporihg an average 
of •^'mondi grade equivalent gtfin per month of instruction, 
as measured by pre and post test atfafi ni strat^^-^^ California 
evement Test (Vocabulary Subtest), . , . 

fk. 'LEyEL OF ATTAINMENT: (First Grade) Not Achieved 

. ' EVIDEKGE: . ^ . • * 

\J The California Achievement Test, Level 1/Form A, was adminis- 
^ te|||iLto Title I first gfade students in April, 1975* ^The 
av^Be grade equivalent score for students in this cocnponent 
was^09, less than the level of i,7 grade equivalents which 
was 'Specified in the ottcome objective". • 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT; (Second Grade) Achieved 

. EVIDENCE: . ■ ' • 

The California Achievement Test, Level 2 was administ^ed' to . 
second' ferade Title I children as a pre-test in October, ,1974, 
and as a post-test in, February, 1975, The average grades 
equivalent scores in Reading Vocabulary for these children 
were, respectively, 1,17 and 1,74. The average gain of .51^ 
grade equivalents in the , four months of instruction between 
the two tests represents a gain ot 1*4 grade equivalents per 
month of instruction, thus exceeding the level specified in 
^ the .outcbme objective, 

C, LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT: (Third Grade) Achieved 

The California Achievement ^Test, Level 2 was administered to 
the third grade Title I children as a pre-test ia October," 
1974, and as a post- test in April , l!375i 7^The average grade 
equivalent scores in Reading Vocabulary for thSase^ children were 
respectiv^y, 1.92 and 2 .SO. The average gain- of .58 grade 
equivalents in the six months of instruction bettreen, the two 
tests ^-represents a gain of .97 grade equivalents per month of 
instniction, thus exceeding the level specified in the out- 
come-objective. 
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D* LEVEL OF ATI^IBtEiT: ^ (Fou^ Gtade) Achieved^ 

The California Achievement Test, Level 3 was administered^ 
Tl^ I fourth grade children as a pre-test in Octoher, 1974 
axSd as a post-test in February, 1975* The average grade 
equivalent scores in Reading. Vocabulary fopc these children 
were, respectively, 2.10 and 2*68* The average gain of ..58 
grade equivalents in the four months#of instruction between 
tie two tests represents a gain of 1*45 grade equivalents ^^er 
•month of instruction, thus exceeding the level specif iedCiA 
the outcooe objective. * • • . 



IMPROVED READING COHPREHEHSION 



Eligible Title I students in first grade who are served by 
the Title I Instructional program will demonstrate a compre- 
hension of words and sentences in reading by scoring an ■ 
average, grade e^^valeat wit»in one cDonth of tiat expetted 
for students inNie eighth month of first?. grade, as measured 
by a singlfe^administration of ^e California Achievejaent Test 
(Canpr€^Mlon Subtest), in AprLl, 1975. 

Eligible Title I students in ^second, third^, and fourth grades . ^ 
jiko are serVed by the Title I instructional program will de- ^ 

/monstrate a comprehension of words and sentexuJes in reading 
by s'coring an average of .7 month grade equivalent 'gain per 
month of instruction, as measured by pre and po*t test ad- 

'ministrations of tjj# California Achievement Test <Cotr?)rehension 
Subtest). ' . . ^ ' - 

A.^ LEVEL OF ATTilNMEirr: (First Grade) Hot Ac&ieved 
EVIDENCE: . ' * 

The California Achievement Test, level 1 Form A, was admiAistored 
' to the Title I first grade , students in April, 1975. The ^average 
grade equiv^ent score for studexits in this component was 1.31, 
less than the level of 1.7 grade equivalents which was specified 
in! the outcome objective. - * - 

B^, LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT: (Second GSade) Achieved * 

The California Achievement Test, Level* 2 was administered to 
the- Title I children in the second grade as a pre-test in 
October, 197A, and as a post-test in February^ 1975* The,-v^ 
average grade equivalent scores in Reading Con^rehension • 
for these children were 1.A7 and^^BS, respectively. • The 
average gain of .39 grade equivalents in four months of 
instruction between the two tests represents a gain of 
♦98 grade equivalents per month of instruction, thus ex- 
^ ceeding the level -specified in the outcome objective.' 



«^ . ^ Hi.' LEVEL OT^^miHMEHT: (Third Grade) Achieved 

r 'r^ Ihe California Achievement X^st, Level 2 vas ad mini stered ' 

• *tO the Title I children^in the third grade as a pxe-test in / ' 
r ^ October, 1974, and as a post-test' in^^ril, 1975j;:^Ihe average 
gain* of ,62 grade equivalents in the six months, of instruction 
• « between the trfo tests,Tfcepresent^-a gain of 1*03 ^ade equiva- 
* ' lents per month of instruction, thus exceeding the level ~ 
\ Specified in the outcbm^bjective. ^ 

level op ATT&HaiENT: (fburth Grade) Achieved * ' ^ 

. . Level 3 of the California Achievement Test was adminfe tered \ 
^Jko Title I children in the fourth grade as a pre- test in .Octobet 
1974, ajad as a post-test in February, 1975. ^ Die average gi^de 

4 equivalent scores in Reading Comprehension for theae .children 
were, .respectively, 2.68 and 2* 99. The average gain of .31 
grade eqtrtv^ents in the foiir months of instruction beween 
die two tesl^ represents a gaid of ^78 graile Equivalents , per 
month of instruction, thi^ exceeding the level sj^ecified in j 
die outcome objective,* , , , ' * 

El^e ' AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES ^ ^ 

1. IMPROVED SELF-CONCEPT * 

«. 

Title I eligible students in kindergarten will demonstrate 

improved self concepts, as indicated by a statistically 

significant gain for a random sample of students from Fall 

1974* to Spring 1975 administrations of the Primary Self 

Goi^ept Test. " ^ ^ ^ 

^ -Title -I eligible students in third and fc^rth grades will demon- . 
. strata improved self concepts as indicatejl by statistically . 
significantly higher mean scores on the Ei^r-Harris Self •Qon- 
\ * ccpt Scale for random, sample of students tested in Spring, 

1975 thn v i for students in the same grade tested in Spring 1974. 

A^ LEVEL • OF ATIAINMEtrr (KINDERGARTEN): ACHIEVED 
EVIDEHCE; , . ^ 

The Primary Self Concept Test was Administered to a random 
* samplj Sf kindergarten students in October, 1974, and in 
April, 1975. Average scores for the pre-and post-test were, 
i;espectively, 11*22 and 11>.87 cnxt of a total possible 18 
points. Tii& pre-post difference did not quite attain the ■•05 
lever of statistical<8ignificance (F « 3*68 with 1 and 39 df^ 
p<06)^' but ^ains on two of the three subscales (Personal- 
* Self Domain and IntellectualrSelf Domain) were significant 
beyond the .05 level v 



B# 1E7EL OF ATIAIKHENT (THIRD GRADE) f NOT ACHIE7ED- 
- E7IDERCE:. 

The Pier8«*Harri8 Self Coacept Scale vas administered to a 
razxdoinlj selected satople of approximately ooe half the pop* 
ulatioa of litre I third grade students as a pre-test in ^- 
Hovenier, ,1974, and-4ti. a post* test in April, 1975 ♦ The, 
analysis reported here used only the post*teat data* A 
correlated observations t-test performed on school means 
of Title I sttxdants in April, 1975,' verstxs school means of 
Title I students in the third grade in April, 1974, The 
.difference between the 1974 average of 55*07 and the 1975 
average of 56*70 vas not statistically significant (t « 1*11, 
df » 14, p>*10)* _ ' • 



C. LEVEL OF AnAlHMEHT (FOURTH grade): ACHIEVED 

A similar analysis was performed for fourth. grade students* 
The- difference between the 1974 averagg of 54\16 and the 1975 
average of 57^ was statistically sIgHtficant (t » 3*87, 
df - 9, p<-0^* ' - 

Note: since the guidance cooponent, to which this objective is* 
addressed, was actually the same for both the Coordination 

More Ef fective'Learning and the Coocaunication Slcills 
cpmponentls, the data for all 16 •schools ware pooled for 
this analysis. 

IMPROVED ATTITUDES TOWARD SCBOOL 

Title I eligible students in third and fourth grades 'will 
desaonstrate' Isp roved attitudes toward sdiool, indicated 
by a statistically si^niflc^t gain for a randoca saxnple of , 
students from Fall 1974 to Spring 1975 admioistrations of 
the School. Sentiment Indole. 
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LEVEL Y ATTAINMENT: NOT ^CHJEVED 
EVIDENCE: 

the School Sentiment Index was administered to identified Title 
I students in the third and fourth grades as a pre-test in 
November, 1974, and as a post-test in April, 1975* Average 
total scores for students in this caaponent were 25*6 and 24* 8 j 
respectively, out of a total possible 37 points* A groups by 
tri^l analysis of variance based on class loeans revealed that 
the apparent loss was not statistically significant (F » 3*37 
with 1 and 74 df, p> *07)* 




Title % students, in at least 60% of the Title I schools, vill 
demonstrate ^ 1% lacrease la attendance rate in Spring, ^1975 
over that of Spring, 1974» 

LEVEL t)F ATTMHMEHT; ACHXEVEU 

ETIDSICE: 

During the fotirth six weeks period of 1974-75, attendance rates 
were at least one percent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1973-74 inrall 12 (lOOX) of fch^ schools in this 
subcomponent ; during the fifth six weeks 'period of 1974-75, ^ 
attendance rates were at least one percent higher than in 
the corresponding period of 1973-74 in 8 of the 12 (67%) 
schools involved in thia subcoiaponent* \ 

APPROPRIATEHESS OF JHSTRUCHCttl&L mmi&LS 



Title I students will study in t^aterials apprdfriate for 
their instructional level to a great er «tent in .Spring, 
1975 than in Spring, 1974, as ftntitc^ted by a statiefticaily 
significant increase in rtitings by classrpOQ teachers frra 
Spring 1974 to Spring 1975 • 



LEVEL OF ATT&INMEST: SOT ACHIEVED. 
evidence': ■ • ^ . 



•Evidence relating to this objective is weak due to very lew 
(10%) re£urn rate on the questionnaires which were sent to 
teachers in May, 1975 • For those who did jpoaplete the ques- 
tionnaire, the average rating on ^e statement '^Tbe materials 
in which the Title I stxidents in ay classroom study are ap- 
propriate to their neede" was 3.45 (where 1 » Strongly Disagree 
and 5 « Strongly Disagree) in contrast to an average of 3»38' 
for teachers as^d the Same qoestion On the Spring, 1974 
'Questionnaire. A t-test on the difference between Spring 
1975 and Spring, 1974 revealed no significant difference 
(t « .92, df « 139, p>.lO). 
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Tbe «ztent to vhicb Title I stttdents are supported tn their 
lemming endeavors persons in their hoae vill deaonstrat^' 
ft statistically significant ii^roveient, as indicated hy a 
gain in teachers' npngs froa Spring 1974 to Spring 1^75 and 
bf vfaai>et of volxs^j^^red hStxrs recorded* each" veek on the Cob-- 
vmitj Representatives report* 



LEVEL OF ATTATHHEHT; BOX ACHIKVKD 
BVDJEBCE: 

For* the reason stated iaaiedia^y above^ evidence relating 
to . this Qbjectlve is also v^ry ^ak. The average *rati|ig 
jon the stateaent ^^Hoae supi^rt »r the liynnffng endeavors, 
of the Titli I i'tndents in ay .calssrow is very strong 
«aa 2,^, in contrast to an average rating of 2«47 for Springy 
1974 • A Jt-test on the difference between Spring, 1975 and 
Springs 1974^ revealed that the 1975 ratings vere actually 
ipver than the 1974 ratings {« -3,58, df « 140, p<0^» 

OBJECTIVES FOR COKMDHICATIOH jSKELLS CC»£POHEHT 



aXaiTIVH OBJECTIVES 

1; IHPBOVED KfiOWLEDGE BASIC CCS^CEPTS 

^ Title I Kindergarten students will deaonstxate a coaprehenslon 
of basic concepts by scoring an average of 6 points gain betveen 
pt;je'post test adalnistrations of the Beeha Test p£ Basic Con«* 
cepts» 

LEVEL OF ATTAUBffiHTi ACHIEVED 
EVIDEHCE: 

f 

4 

The Boefaa Test of Basic Concepts vas adalnistered to T^tle I 
kindergarten students as a p^^test in Septeaber^ 1974, and 
as a post-test in January^ 1^5* The average scores vere 
23*1 and 33*49 respectively* .Tbus, the average gain of 
10*3 in the four aonths of instruction betveen the tV9 test# 
considerably exceeds the level specified in the outcoae 
objective.* 



IHEEL07ED KHOSOJEDGE OF VOCABULARY , 

' : ' . . 

Eligible Title-I students in first grade wbp are served by 
' the. Title I instructicmal program will deiaonstrate a basic 
knowledge of vocabulary by^ scoring an average grade e^valeat: 
within one xaonth^of that ejected for student^ in the eighth 
laoatii of first grade, as laeasured by a single adsiinistration 
of the California Achievement Test (Vocabxxlary Subtest). 

\ 

Eligible Title I students in second, third, and fotirth grades 
who are 'served by ^e Ti^? I instructional program will d%- 
Qonstrate^a basic knowle^ of vocabdlary by scoring .an >ve«ge 
of •? month grade equivalent gain per oonth of instruction, 2ts 
laeasured by pre and post test adainistrattcms of the California v 
Achievesent Test (Vocabiaarjr Subtest). • 

A. LEVEL OF ATIAINMEKT i(FIRST GRADE): IK)T ACHIEVEQ 

EVIDEKCE: _ * . ^ 

The California Achiev^aent Test, Level 1, Fcjr® A, was ad- 
Anistered to Title I first-grade student^ in April, 1975 • 
The average grade eguivalejit -scores for ^stxidents in tiiis 
coc^onent was 1.40, less than the level of 1.7* grade 
equivalents ^ich was specified in the outcope objective.' 

• B. LEVEL OF ATTAIHMEST (SECOHD GRADE): ACHIEVED * 

EVIDEHCE: - * 

The California Achievetaect Test:, Level 2 was adsixxistered *to 
Xentified Title I children in the second grade as a pre-test 
^ i^Toctdber, 1974, and as a posfetest in February, 1975. The 
average grade equivalent scores in Reading Vocabulary for 
these children were 1.27 and 1^81'; respectively. The average 
- gain of .54 grade equivalents in the, four oonths of ixistmction 
between the two tests represents a gain of 1.35 grade equivar 
'lents per month of instruction, thus exceeding the level 
specified in the outcoiae objective. 
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C, IZm OF ATTAIHHeST <THIRp, GRADE): dWglBVED. 



2VZDEKCB:' * - ^ ^ 

^ The California Achlevcacat> Test, Level 3 was adsdjiistered to 
Idcfitlfled Title 1 children in the ^otirth grade as a pre-test 
In October^ 1974, and^as post-test in February, -J1975* 'The 
arerage grade eqtiivalcat scores In Beading VocaJJnlary Jbr these 
children were 2*23 and 2*64, respectlViely* The average gain 
of .41 grade equivalents In th€ four mcmtbi of Instruct^ , 
l>etire«r the t»o tests represents a gain of 1.03 grade - 
equlvalttito per •onth' of instruction, thus exceeding the level 
spefiifled in the outcone obj^tive* 

D. ' LEVEL OF ATIAIHKEHT' (FOURTH GRADE) : ACHIEVED 

E7IDEKCE: ^ 

The California Achievement Test,. Level 2 tras administered to 
identified Title I children' in^^e third gpade as a pre-test 
in October, 1974, and as a pos^Ptest in April, 1975 • The 
average grade equivalent scores in. Reading Vocabulary for these 
children vcre 2.01 and 2.54, respectively. The average gain 
of .57 grade equivalents in the six moiths of Instruction 
between the two tesps represents a gain of .88 grade 
equivalents per month of instruction, thus exceeding the level 
specdLficd in tte outcome objective. 



IHPE07ED SEADIHG COMPEEHEHSI(« 

Eligible Title I students In first gradle who are servrf by the Titl^f I 
instructional prograa will demcnxstrate a coaprcbension of words and 
sentences in reading by scoring an average girade equivalent within' 
one month of that expected for students in' the eighth month of first 
grade, as measured by a single adalnistrstlon of the California 
Achievement Test (Coaprehensldn Subtest) in April, 1975. . 

Eligible Title I students in second, third, and fourth grades wto ^ 
are served by the Title I iastructloaal program will demonstrate a 
comprehension .of words and sentences in reading by scoring an average 
of .7 «5nth grade equivalent gain per month of Instruction, as measured 
by pre and post test adainstratlons of the California Achievement Test 
(Compr^enslon States t) . • * 




lEVEL OF AmiHHEHT (mST GRADE) : NOT ACHIEVED 



EVIDEHCE: 

The California Achieveiaeat Test, Level 1, Form A, vas ad- 
tdnistered-to Title I first grade^tudeats in, April, 1975 • 
The average grade equivaleni scoi^e for students in this 
casponent was-l*53, less than the level of 1*7 ^de 
equivalents which was specified in the. outcctee ^>ective, 

I£VEL OP ATEAIKMENT (SECOKD GRADE): . ACHIEVED 

EVID^?: 

The California Achievement Xest, Level 2 was a'd aini stered to 
second grade Title I children as a pre-*te8t lii October, 1974, 
and a« a post- test in February, 1975, The average grade 
equivalent scores in Reading ConpreheMion for these children 
vere, respectively, 1.61 and 2, 08. The average gain of .47 
grade equivalents in the four toonths of instruction between 
the two tests represents a gain of 1.18 grade equlvalAts per 
laonth of instrxiQCion, thus exceeding the leVel specified in 
the outcoae objective, 

LEVEL OF AmiSMENT (THIRD GRADE): ACHIEVED 
EVIDEHCE: ^ 

The California Achievement Test, Level 2 was administered to 
Title I children in the third grade as a pre-test in 0(Jtober, 
1974, and as a post-test in April, 1975. The average gfade 
equivalent scores in Reading Coeq>rehension for these children 
were, respectively, 2.16 and 2.84. The* average gain p'f '.es 
grade equivalents in the six laonths of instruction between 
the two tests represents a gain of 1^13 grade equivalents per 
month of instruction, thus exceeding the le^tel specified in 
the outcome objective. 
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D. LEVEL b? AIIAIHMEHT: (FOURIH GRADE) : iLCHIBVED ^ * 
EVOEHCB: 

V- The Califpruia Achievement Te«t, Level 3 was administers, to- 
fottcth grade Title I children as a pre-test in October, 1974, 
, and as a post-test in Februaratol975. the average grade 
, equivalent scores in Reading Cotreheoslon^pr these children 
were, respectively,' 2.81 and 3.16. The average gain of .35 - 
gicade «qoi1Falents in the four oonths of instruction between 
the tests, represents a gain of .88 grade equivalents per 
■onth of Instruction, thus eiceeding the_ level specified in 
the outcome objective. 

* « 

AFTOCTIVg OBJECXiVKS _ . • ; ' 

I. IHPEOVgO.^SELP-CCWCBPT . ^ " * 

Title I eligible stodeuts in kindergarten vill deaonstrate 
Improved self amcepts; as- Indicated by a statiatical^^y 
significant gain for a random saxple of students fro» Fall 
1974 to Spring 1975 adainistrations of the Priaary S€lf 
^ Concept Test, _ - 

Title I eligible students in third and fotirth grades will de- 
monstrate iaproved self concepts as indicate by statistically 
significant higher s^an scotes on fche Piers-Harris Self jCon- 
cept Scale for a random saaple of students tested in 5pfing 
1975, than far students in the saae grade t|5ted in Sprlng^^^- 
L 1974 e . W 

Ae LEVEL OF ATTATNMEHT (mDgRGAETEH) : ACHIEVED 

The test was administered to *a^random sample of kindergarten 
students in October, 1974, and in April/ 1975 • Average scores 
for the pre-and post-tests were resprotively, 11 #22 an4 U.87 
out of a total possible 18 jJointSe The prerpost difference^ 
did not^ttlxe attain the .05 level of statistical signifiMnce 
(F ».3e68 w^th I and 39 df, p>e06), but gains on two of the 
three subscales (Personal^elf Domain and Intellectual Domain) 
were significant beyond the •05 level* 



B* liVEL OF AmiNMENT(THIRD GRADE): NOT ACHIEVED ^ 
EVIDENCE: 

^ The Piers-Harris Self Concept -Scale was administered to a 
raadosaly selected sawple of approxitnately one half the p6p- 
ttlation of Title I third grade students as a pre-test in Novetnber 
1974, and asr a post-tesit in April, 1975* The-enalysis r^orted 
here used only the post-:test dat;a. A correlated observations 
t-test vas performed on scliool means of Title I students tn 
" April, L975, versus school weaas of Title I stud^ts in the 
third grade in April, 1974* The difference between the 1974 
average of 55*07 and tjUe 1975 average of 56*70 was not 
statistically signifl^nt (t«l.ll,dfi»14,^p> aO). 

C* LEm OF ATTAINMEirr(FOURTH GRADE): ACHIEVED 
EVIDENCE: 

A similar analysis was performed for fourth grade stiidents. * ^ 
The difference between the 1974 average 9f 54.16 and the:1975 
-average of 57.04 was statistically significant (t»3.87, 
af» 9, p<.01). 

-Note: ^ince the gi^idance component, to which this objective is 

addressed, was actually the. same for both the Coordination 
for More Effective Learning and^ die Ctemunicatiog Skills 
components, the" data for all 16 schools" were pooled for 
this analysis r ^ ^ 

\ 

c 

IMPROVED ATTIIUDES TOWARD SCHOOL 

^ ♦ 

Title I eligible students in third grade and fourth grade^ f • ; 
wiip. demonstrate improved attitudes toward school, as indicated 
byva statistically significant gain fox a random san^le of 
students from Jail 1974 to Spring 1975 administrations of the 
School Sentiment Index. 



J 



LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT: NOT ACHIEVED 
EVIDENCE: 

The School Sentiment Index was administered as a pre-test^ 
in Noveirf>er, 1974, and asT post-test in April, 1975 to third 
and 'fourth grade Title I students, Average total scores 
for students in this cocq>onent were 26.6, respectively, 
out of a total possible 37 points. A groups by trials 
an^ysis.of variance based on class means revealed that there 
was no statistically significant difference between the pre- 
and post-test averages (F -2.43, with 1 and 2) df, p>.10). 
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IHEROVED-B)ME SUPPORT , ^ ^ / 



* 



jihe extent to which Tttle I students are supported in their ^ 
learnings endeavors by persons in their hocaes vill deiaonstrate ^ 
J a statistically significant iinprovemene; as indical:ed by a ' 
'gala 'in teacheirs^ ratings from Spring 1974 to Spring 1975 'and 
~by nunier of volunt^'ere^ hotirs recorded each week on the Coti- *; 
xQunity Representatives report i • , . * . 

LEVEL OF AmiHHEHTi ACHIEVED • 

EVIDSICE: - . ' * . ^ ' . < 

Evidence relating to this* objective is weak due to a ^ery •low 
t (WJ%) rate return on the questionnaires which weife -sent to 
^teac^ers in Hay, 1975. For those who did complete the ques- 
tionnaire, the average ratings -on tixe dtatment "Hosae support, 
^or the learning endeavors of the Title r students in may 
'classroom £s very stong/,^^ was 2*24 (whfre 1 w Completely 
Disagree and 5 » Completely Agree) in contrast to an average 
of 2.47 for Spr^^, 1974. A t-test on the difference between 
the Spring, 1975 and 'the Spring, 1574 ratings revealed that 
the 1975 ratings were actuaUy lower than the 1974 ratings 
<t »*-3*58, df « 140, p<05)._- 



OBJECTIVES FOR HAPPY TALK CCftlPOHEHT 
INCREASED VOCABULARY 

Title #1 students, aged 2-4, will denonstrate an increased Icnow- 
ledge of vocabulary as measured by the-Peabody Picture Voca- 
bulary Test. 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT; NOT ACHIEVED 
EVIDENCE: 

*The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was administered to all 
pre-school participants prior to the beginning of the program 
' ' in November, 1974, and the end of the program in May, 1975.' 
For the 54 children who haa valid scores on both pre-and* post 
* ' tests, the average IQ scores were respectively, 74.7 and 78. 6 . 
A t-test- for correlated observations indicated that Ais gain 
was not* statistically significant (t « 1.47, df « 53-, p>.10>. 
However, separate t- tests for children form each of the four 
" ^chool neighborhoods indicated significant gains for two 
y/groups and no significant change for' the ofher two. ThJis, 
the objective: was achieved for children from two of the 
neighborhoods, but not for children from the other two 
neighborhoods. \ . " ^ 
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Z. IHCRFASSD CONISOL^ OF 

J ' , . ' / ' ' 

^- Title .1 studeata^ aged 2-4^ will demonstrate an increased con- 
trol o£ syntax fcrom pre to post is raeasured l^^TS Oral. Language 
Production Test. - * 

LE7EL OF ATI6IKMEHTi ACHIEVED ♦ • " . , 

KVli)UiCE: ' ' ^ \ , ^ 

. ^ .'The Educational fTes ting Service Circtis Test wa# administered 
to all pre-school participants prior to the begtiming of the 
program in Hoveoaber ,- 19741^ and at the ^nd of the 'pr9grani in . 
May,. 1975. The pre-test was genially too difficult for 
- » most of the younget children, as indicated by a lack of 
. scorable test protocols .from 49 of 78 (63%)' children* tea ted* 
- For the 29 children who had valid scores on both pre-and post 
tests, the average scores on Part II of the^test were 15*0 ^ 
35.0,^ respectively'. A t-test for correlated observations 
indicated ,tiiat this gain was statistically significant (t « 6.85, 
' df « 28, p<01). Although separate t- tests did reveal that 
^ g^iiis were significant at all four schools^ differences ^aaong 
^ schools were substantial,^ and in the same order as for the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Teat. . . 

3. 'INCREASED KNOWLEDGE OF BASIC CONCEPTS 

^TJtle I students, aged 2-A, will demonstrate an increased 

- knowledgfe of basic concepts by scoring a 10% gain on a pre- 
post t^t administration of the Kindergarten Screening Test. 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT: ACHIEVED 

EVIDENCE: . > ^ 

* ' -» • " • * 

Evi^nce relating to this 'objective is limited, since only the^ 
post^test scores are available^ 'Using normative data available 
from "the standardization study of prfe^schoof children for this 
instrument, which was conducted \in May, JL974, it was foiind that 
the average score of 14.4 for Mexican-American children in 
Happy Talk was significantly high'er tliau the average of ,11,7 
for Mexican-American children in the normative sample (t,^ 12,51,^ 
df -^^13;^i<01), while the average of 12.7 for Black children 
'in'Sappy Talk was not significantly* different from the average , 
♦ of 13.5 for Black childx^en in the normative- sanple (t « 1.62, 
df « 49, ^'OS). ""In light of the fact that- the Happy Talk 

- ^ group includes many children who. are lesflf*than foiir years old, 

while the normalfcive sanq>le included 'only, children who would 
be enteridi kindergarten in the fall,^ it does appear thar 
perfi^rmanc^ of the Happy Talk participants is higher than what 
'would normally be e^ecte^s • . * ♦ . ' • 




4* IHCRE&SED PARENT TIME WITH CSILIJREN 



* - Parents* Vatinga of the time spfeat reajiilig aad playing with 
^heir children will show an increase from pre to post by 20% 
as ii(ea8ured""by, a Parent Siavey. • . .... 
" . " *^ >" ' ' ' ^ . 

jSEVEL OF AimH^IENTt -.MTA. NOT AVAILABLE 

- _ A supplemental .report will-he submitted aa-'soon 
all Parent Questionnaires have been returned; 





5. IN(31EASED PARENT SUPPORT OR LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

. ' V * ' • <5 • • \ 

Parental -support (for the learning objectives. of Project Sappy 
Talk) will demonstrate a" 10%.>iBprov^ent from Fall o^ 1974 to 
' Spriii of 1975, as determined by a Parent Survey. ^ 

- ^ LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT: BATA NOT AVAILABLE 

' £ supplemental report will be submitted as soon 
as all Parent questionnaires h^e been returned. 
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OVERVIEW OP OBJECTIVES 
COHPOHEBT: COOBpmflOT TOR MORE EFFECTIVE ^.EASNIHG OP LAHCTCAGE SKIILS* 



OBJECTIVES 



- ACSIEVEMEHT 



IMPROVED KHOHLEDGE OF BASIC CONCEPTS 

IMPROVED raOWLEDGB OP VOCABUL/^ (FKST GfefiE) 
^. IMPROVED laiOWLEDGE OP VOOfflULAET (SECOHD CTADE) 

IMPROVED KHOWtEDGB OJ VOCABULARY (THIRD (SOiDE)^ 
. .IMPROVED KHOHLEDGE OP VQCABULARy (POURTH GRADE) 

IMPROVED READIHG.COMPRZHEHSIOH (PIRST GRADE) , 
. IMPROVBD -READING COMPREHENSION (SECOND GRADE) 

> 

IMPROfeD READING COMPREHENSION (T^SPRD GRADE) 
IMPROVED mDING CO^REHENSION (POBRIH GRADE) 
' IMPROVED SBLP-CONCEPT (KINDERGARTEN) 
IMPROVED SELP-CONCEPT (THTKD GRADE) 
'IMPROVED SELP-COHCEPT CPOUm GRADE) 1^ 
' ^^tPEDlED AimroE TOHABD SCHOOL ^ 
JSCBZhSm ATTEHDAHC? RATES . 
'MORE -APPROPRIAiE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
'GREATER h5mE SUPPORT TOR LEASHING 
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COHPOHEST: C(SflIDHIGAIIOH SKILLS ^ 



OBJECnVSS 



-ACUIKVEHEST 



-r ' : 

IKESOVED raOHLHIMxS 0? BASIC CONCEPTS 

'D£?^0VZD KSOnLEDGB 0? VO^ABULAS? (FIRST GBASE) 

IHPB0VED KHOVLEDGE 0? VOCABfJLAK? (SECGHD GRADE) 

IMPROVED mCKLED^ OF T^>GABnLAEr (THIRD GRADE) . 

IKFBOVED TSCmjSsZ OF V0CABULAS7 (FOUEIH OADZ) 

» 

IHPSOVED SEADIHG COHFBEHEHSIOH (FIRST <3tADE) 
SSPIQVED BEADIKG COHPBEHEHSION (SECO^ '(SAOE) 
IHFBOVED EEADIHG COMPRZHEHSIOH' (mERD (3tABB>--^ 
mratOVBD RZADIK5 COMPHEHENgjOT xWuRIH GEADE) 
■QSSWTZD SELF- ^ 
DflPBOVED SELF;j $HCEP ^ (THIED GRADE) 
ZMPBOVED SELF-C08CEPT (FOUKIH GRADE) 
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:IBCBEASED XBOHLEDGE OF BASIC CQHCEPTS 
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UfCREASED FARESr TIKE . 
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INTERRKTATIOHSHtPS 




'TheT>aHQ premise W the AISD CIPO evaluation ©odel is that there exist 
critical relationships asioxig program cont^t, inputs, processes, and 
outcomes such that the degree of* attainment of outcome objectives is in 
Izzge laeasure predictable from the context and the degree of isq)leaenta- 
tioTiot inputs and processes^ The relatiofiships are not perfect, to be 
stfre* oiten a ^r^veli Implemented program will not achieve the desir^ 
otttcoaes, and occaXonally a progtam WLll achieve its outcome objectives 
with little or no evidence that the pro«am actually existed. Nonetheless^ 
'die' search for,' 'and the validation of, Interrelationships, among program 
variables JLs one of the aspects of evaJ^tion which has great potential 
for finding out why programs^d^ or do not work and for suggesting modifi- 
cations leading to their improvement. ^ , ' ^ 

Presented in tliis chapter are results of studies of intW;;gJ^tionships 
which have been completed to date. The search for interrelationships 
is a continuing, one, involving not just data collected during on^ project 
year, but including zsulti-year investigations of program characteristics 
which lead to successful performance. ^ ' ' - 

Relatibnahios Between Achievement and Inputs 

The first area of loves tigatioa involves the telatiooships among 
certain school-level varia^jles .and average, student gains in -reading 
achievement. In order to do this it was necessary to define sooe 
single measure of reading gain strch that one measure would reasonably 
describe the gai-n for students in a gi,ven school. Hie measure to be 

used here Li the average grade equivalent, gain of title I students, on ^ 

th6 CAT Reading Total scale across second and third grades. First 

' grade achievement was not used because there was no pfe-test against 
i^hich to measure gfcins of stujjents; fourth grade achievement was not . 

'used because Title I. did not fourth gtade in all schools, so 

that fourth grade achievcme&t>4aCEt were not available for all schools. 
The gains vere averaged across the two grade levels in- the 15 schools 
which seifvcd second and third grades in order to provide a single measure 
which might be more reflective of effects" of the .prograa at a given 
school than would gains" for either grade separately. ( . ^ 



IChe itq>u? variables txsed are t±§ average mie I per pupil expenditure 
tot each school and the ratio of 'Title I students to Title I instructional 

- t^^ersonael* of each caapus. The perT)uf>il expenditure is based, on 
actual costs directly traceable to each school and does not inclu^ , 
costs of |>rograa adiiiini8ti;ation or evaluatiod. The ratio oE.studOits 
to insti&tional adults is based on the number pf students served and 
the Jtotal mcAer of Title I instructional staff, including Lej^ r ning 
Coordinators, Reading Tctachers,* and Instructional Aides, but not* Guidance 
Couns^ors and CoEnunity Representatives. The actxial data, are presented 
in Table 15. * * ^ ' . • 

The analysis consisted of cotaputing Spearoaa' rank correlation coefficients 

- for each of the variables witfif>pacTi of the other variables. Biis 
statistic provijjes an indication of the extent to yhich two variables 
are related. Like the more conrsonly used ^earspn Product -Ifasient 

* coefficient, the Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficient has |t possible 
range of -1.00 to +1.^00, with rero indicating no relationship and valuer 
approaching +1^00 and -1.00 indicating strong positive and negative 
♦ relationships, respectively. The Spean^ Coefficient vaS used in this 
case becatfte of the extreiae values of both achiey^nt , gain and per 
pup^il -expenditure which occurre^t Mathews School. The Pearson 
^coefficient in this case'would nave resulted 4^ a sosjewfaat inflated 
estimate of the degree of relationship. J 

The ranks of the different schools on thesd different variables, and * 
the raidc correlation coefficients are reported in Table 16^ 

^_-As indicated in Table 16, there are significant positive relationships % 
between the achlevemeat gain measure and the two input measures ior 
these fifteen schools. That .is, with more soney sperit per student, » 
and with more instructional staff available per student, there were ^ 
' increasing achievement gains. Some caution naxst be exercisea> however, 
sifce correlation does not necessarily mean causation. It is worthy of 
noie, however, that there i^ a relationship between money spSnt in 
4 fcehobl and aphievement gains of the students ser^edl 

, Relati^hips Between Outcomes and Processes 

An area that may prove to be one of the most fruitful areas of in- 
vestigation, is that of the effects of classroom processes on students. 
Souse limit,e<^tudie8 in this area have been coc^leted. A larger study 
of relationships between classroom process and achievement could not 
be' cos?>leted due* to delays in processing the spring test scores. 
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One study which has been ^oaspleted involved obtaining correlations of , • 
the Systematic 'Classroom Observation Scale scores from Title I kinder- 
garten classrooms wifh pre and ^ost-test'* scores on the Boehm Test of 
isic.Concepts «id the Prima'ry Self-Concept Test. Unfortunately, no 
piignificant relationships between the observation and the outcctoe mea- 
sures were found, ihe failure to find significant relationships may be ' 
due t6 a very small sample size. Coc?>lete observatipu and oj^tcome data^ 
ware avail able for only 30 kindergarten dj^srooms. ' (Mbreov^,^the tijae 
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Average CAT Reading Total ^core Calnl for Secoa^aad Third 
Grades, Average Per^Pupil Expeaditureav 
Ratio of Students to Title I Instructional Si 
On Fifteen Ca&puses 



• School 


Average 
Gain 


Average 
' Per Pupil 
Expenditures 


Ka.tio or ocufienus . 
to lostructiooal 
start 


Blackshear 


.32 


^2Ui 




Brooke 


" .05 


1 

177 


57/ i 


Ortega 


.72 


* 214 


53/1 


Zavala 


. 76 


AO'S 


Oj/ 1 


Allison 


* . 57 




30/ X 






228_ - - 


56/1 


Caim>bell 


.77 


212 


51/1 


Govalle ^ 


.65 


203 


^ 63/1 1 


Maolevood 


.61 


204 


111/1 


Mathews 


1,18 


373 


2^/1 


Ketz 


.58 


180 


. 68/1 


Honsan 


.64 


— i^V — 


229/1 


Oak Sorins^s 


.67 


283 


46/1 • 


Palts 


.74 


^ 229 


. 59/1 


Sios 


' ,55 


132 


155/1 



Note: Rosewood School does not appear in this- table becaase it has 
no second or third grade. 
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Table 16 



•- Rank« and Qorrelattona Among Ranks of Schools on Average Reading Gain, 
Per Pupil Expenditure, and Student to Staff Ratio 



• 

School 


Average 
■' Gain 


» 

Per Pupil 
Expenditure 


Ratio of 
Students. to 
.l^tructional 
Staff 


Bljtckshear 


15 


9 


5 


Brooke 


7 


10 . 


9 


filtega , 


5 


^ 5 i 


4 


Zavala ^ 


- - 3 


11 , ' 


6 


Allison 


12 


12 • 


7.5 . . • 


Becker 


13 


4 . 


7.5 


CaE5)bell 


2 


6 


• 3 " 


Govalle 


8 


8 


11 


Haplevood 


10 


7 


13 


t 


1 


1 


1 


Metz ' 


. 11 • ' 


r 

13' 


12 




9 


14 


15 


Oak Spring 


6 


2 


2. 


Pala \ 


4 


3 


10 A 




14 


15 


14 



Corretatiott of gain irith expenditure ■ .53* 
Correlation of gain with. Student/Staff Ratio --tSl* 
Correlation of Expenditure vith Student/Staff Ratio « .68** 
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. *p<.05 
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The pc»t-tef t oa tJiB Bodm vas given in ^anuaryj before obaervatioos 




ot cU&sr 

preceded 

dasi 

to report^ 



'started. Thus the criterion variable actually 
ediction variables in Qiis case* Although it is hopie^ 

reveal soae relationships between kindergarten" 
students outcoaes, there is nothing significant 
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